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Few more important subjects have we 
ever brought before our readers than that 
beginning on this page and entitled ‘An 
International Appeal.’’ Copies of it will be 
sent free to all who will circulate them. 


The article above referred to will also 
appear in pamphlet form and will be mailed 
to all humane societies and humane publi- 
cations in the maritime powers of the world. 

In Petping, China, we learn a committee 
has been organized to consider how best to 
establish an Animal Welfare Society with 
some satisfactory Animal Refuge in that 
city. This celebrated city has never had 
anything of the kind and let us hope it 
means better days for the countless animals 
cf that vast country. 


The International Humane League 
through Our Dumb Animals, gladly ac- 
knowledges the cards received from those 
who have pledged themselves to reduce 
their meat consumption at least by 10 per 
cent in the hope that public opinion will 
ultimately lead to humaner methods in 
slaughtering our food animals. 


We are glad to learn from a pamphlet 
on Military Instruction in Universities and 
Colleges, issued by the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, that this miliary training 
is not compulsory in Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, or the University of Pennsylvania. 
In these Universities students can take it 
or not as they choose. We are surprised to 
see it is compulsory at Cornell, the Massa- 
chusetts State College and also at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Three million people, it is reported, can 
now be counted officially as pledged to work 
for better motion pictures and the elimina- 
tion of those whose influence is unquestion- 
ably evil. Among the organizations co- 
operating in this movement we are glad to 
record our American Humane Education 
Society, protesting, not only against the 
demoralizing influence of many pictures 
upon the young, but especially against the 
ill-treatment of animals in the production 
of films. 


An International Appeal 


Will All Humane Publications and Societies in This and Other Lands 
Unite to Stop a Great Cruelty and Waste of Life ? 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


NLY an aroused public opinion prac- 

tically world-wide can make effective 

the international action necessary to 
put an end to a practice that is destroying 
annually millions of wild fowl. Few know 
about this appalling evil. It is the pollution 
of the coastal waters of the maritime na- 
tions of the world. The rapidly increasing 
number of vessels using oil for fuel has in 
recent years greatly alarmed those who 
have become familiar with the facts. In 
1914 vessels using oil for propulsion repre- 
sented a gross tonnage of only 1,721,747, 
by 1925 this tonnage had mounted to 19,- 
372,615 and since that date has steadily 
increased. As the life of this oil has been 
burned out the oily residue, heavy, thick, 
these ships have dumped into the sea, 
generally so near land that the fatal stuff, 
swept by wind and tide toward the coasts, 
has so befouled the waters in which mil- 
lions of wild birds, geese, ducks and other 
sea birds have alighted that it has doomed 
them to a pitiful fate. This thick oily resi- 
due, it should be understood, does not sink 
but always remains upon the surface, appar- 
ently never disintegrating in the water. 
The feathers of these birds become so gum- 
med with this oil that they are unable to 
take flight again. The fine down, we are 
told, that insulates their bodies against cold 
and water becomes matted and _ water- 
soaked, the skin is exposed to the elements 
and the birds die from cold and hunger or 
perish from drowning. 

Mr. Frederick C. Lincoln, member of 
the United States Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Oil Pollution, tells us that even 
nine years ago the Shipping Board reported 
that each year its estimate placed the tons 
of oily, substance discharged into non- 
territorial waters near New York Bay, 
from ballast water alone, at 5,500 tons. Of 
this amount it was believed 17% was 
carried ashore. 

Now think of the following: A report 
from Massachusetts is well called tragic. 
It says: “The number of poor birds we found 


down there covered with oil is perfectly 
awful; coot (scoters), brant, old-squaws, 
everything. The 'amount of oil varied from 
a little on the breast to so much they could 
not fly but could only paddle about until 
they starved. Several had plucked them- 
selves almost clean (bare) trying to get rid 
of the stuff.” 


FOUND DEAD ON SHORE. SAND, 
SHELLS AND PEBBLES GLUED TO 
BODY 


A Massachusetts fish and game warden, 
reporting in March, 1930, says: “While I 
was at Nantucket on duty during January 
and February I counted hundreds of dead 
coots (scoters), old-squaws, and eider ducks, 
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killed by oil. In one day I counted 512 on 
Eel Point.” 

In 1919 an oil tanker unloading at East 
Providence, Rhode Island, broke the hose 
but continued pumping oil for some time 
before the break was discovered. The oil 
covered the upper bay and as a result 
State officers gathered up and buried 494 
bluebills that had floated ashore. A United 
States deputy game warden reported in 
1921 that in Narragansett Bay he gathered 
and buried more than nine hundred oil-killed 
ducks. 

On January 10, 1930, the steamer Edward 
Luckenback was wrecked on Block Island, 
Rhode Island, and the oil released killed 
literally thousands of birds from this island 
and the adjacent shores of Long Island. 
Seventeen species were listed as killed, the 
result of this catastrophe. 

If the above report from a very small 
section of New England’s coast-line tells 
such a story, what must be the record for 
all the coastal waters of the Maritime 
Nations? 

What has been done up to the present to 
put a stop to this sad story of destruction 
of bird life? Much of which the vast ma- 
jority of bird lovers know nothing. In 
1924 Congress passed an act making it un- 
lawful for any person to discharge oil by 
any means whatsoever into or upon the 
coastal or navigable waters of the United 


States. This law has been most difficult of 
enforcement and has accomplished but 
little. The guilty ship is far away by the 
time the deed is done and so the evidence is 
almost impossible to obtain. 

But much more has been undertaken 
though little has come of it up to the 
present. As far back as June, 1926, a con- 
ference on oil pollution of navigable 
waters was held at Washington, D. C., 
at which twelve foreign powers were 
represented. At that time, we learn 
from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, the draft of a convention 
was adopted to prohibit the discharge 
of oil or oily mixtures in coastal waters. 
This convention was tentatively agreed 
to by nine of the powers represented, 
the three dissenting powers being Jap- 
an, Italy and Germany. Accordingly, 
the report says, the hoped for multiple 
treaty failed. Since then there have 
been conversations between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

What has been done in England to 
overcome this direful evil? In 1931 Sir 
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ANOTHER VICTIM 


Cooper Rawson, M. P., introduced a Bill into 
the British Parliament to make compulsory 
the use in oil-burning ships of machines for 
separating oil from other liquids so that 
no liquid discharged into the sea should con- 
tain more than one part of oil in 100,000. 


Oct. 19.) 


the effects of this oil, not only on birds a: (| 
fish, but also on the food on which bir: s 
and fish live. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal 5. 
P. C. A., held last July, when the subje:t 
was under discussion, a letter to Sir Coop: y 
was read from the Foreign office stati: - 
that “‘His Majesty’s Government has with:» 
the last few days addressed communic:- 
tions to the Governments of all the princ:- 
pal Maritime Powers, informing them <«f 
their intention to raise the question of ©:| 
Pollution at the League of Nations with the 
least possible delay.” 

This is the situation. The problem is xn 
international one. The assertion from 
Washington, and from England as well, ‘s 
without question correct, that only an 
aroused and vigorous public opinion, wide- 
spread among lovers of wild fowl in each 
of the countries of the great Maritime 
Powers, will bring about definite action to 
stop this cruelly destructive evil. 

We are, therefore, appealing to every 
humane publication in this and other lands 
to call the attention of their readers to 
this subject and to urge them and every 
reader who becomes acquainted with it to 
spread the story in every possible way and 
to write the government officials of his 
country urging action and international 
action against the deadly pollution of 
coastal waters by oil-burning ships. 


PICKED UP DEAD WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE OF EACH OTHER 


Unfortunately, though this Bill was carried 
unanimously through its first and second 
reading, it died a natural death owing to 
the end of the last Government. Much was 
done, however, in the way of a study of 
mechanical separators, and investigations 
were made, particularly along the coasts of 
Northern Ireland and other shores, to learn 


SLOWLY DYING 


Apparently the remedy will be found by 
compelling these ships to use such separa- 
tors as will accomplish the end sought. No 
law merely forbidding the discharge of oil 
into the sea can be enforced. But an in- 
ternational agreement whereby the oil- 
burning ships of each of the Powers must 
provide themselves with an effective sep- 

arator could be enforced. 

Copies of this article will be sent 
without charge to any society, periodi- 
cal or person who will join in the en- 
deavor to bring relief to the myriads 
of wild fowl and fish that now meet 
death in and by the oil-polluted waters 
of the Nations’ coasts. 

These prints of dead sea-birds collect- 
ed along Massachusetts and Long Island 
beaches, show the effects of oil pollution. 
When one considers that these pictures 
were taken at widely separated points 
along the coast and that the piles of 
dead birds were collected within a radi- 
us of a few rods, one gets an idea of 
the enormous damage to wild life which 
is done from time to time by floating oil. 
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Toa Royal Bengal Tiger 
LOUISE LINDEN 


They took you from your jungle home; 
They brought you far across the sea; 
They put you in this wire cage 
To be stared at by folks like me. 


They do not heed your pleading eyes; 
They do not care if you are sad; 

They only know you draw a crowd 
Around your cage and they are glad. 


You've closed your eyes, now do you dream 
Of jungle nights—a tropic moon— 

A tawny mate with quivering flanks— 
A day that ended all too soon? 


Dream on, poor beast with drooping head 
Within your cage in this great zoo, 

A martyr of the noisy throng, 
In death, at last, your dreams come true. 


World Peace Through 
Kindness 


Editorial in Worcester Evening Gazette 


HAT kindness to animals is more im- 

portant to the men than to the animals 
involved is no new theory, but it receives 
new emphasis in the campaign just inau- 
gurated by the women’s clubs of Southern 
California. The ladies contend, moreover, 
that “important progress toward humane 
conditions, hence to world peace, can be 
made by inculeating in children a spirit of 
decency, tolerance and kindliness to all liv- 
ing creatures.” 

Which seems true enough, in theory at 
least. Certainly the boy who kicks his deg 
around the yard, who stones the neighbor- 
hood cats and mistreats his pet rabbits is 
seldom a decent and jolly playfellow in the 
schoolyard. He usually is a sneak and a 
bully. Whether he grows up to be the sort 
of statesman who steers countries into wars 
is something else again. 

That animals have the right to decent 
treatment is generally conceded now, though 
only a few years ago he who would talk of 
the “rights” of animals was looked upon 
as eccentric. But it is only in comparatively 
recent times that they who talked of the 
“rights” of the common people were also 
considered a bit balmy by the then all 
powerful aristocrats. 

Certainly there is still far too much 
cruelty to both animals and men by folk 
who should and do know better. In spite 
of the fact that there has been vast im- 
provement in our treatment of dumb ani- 
mals the past fifty years, the records of 
police courts prove that animals still receive 
a good deal of inhuman and _ barbarous 
treatment. 

Cruelty to animals is despicable and hor- 
rible and every intelligent effort to stop it 
is to be encouraged. And perhaps after all 
there is some merit to the contention that 
people who would never be cruel to horses 
and dogs and cats would refuse to put on 
uniforms and go out to stick bayonets into 
other people. 


Spare all the harmless creatures of the 
earth. 

Spare, and be spared, or who shall plead 
for thee. CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
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The Shy Pine Marten 


We. J. 


NLIKE most of the weasel folk, the 
U shy pine marten shuns the settle- 

ments of man and is seldom guilty of 
robbing the poultry yard. Avoiding the 
clearings of civilization, he clings tena- 
ciously to the gloom of the heavy fir forests. 
So the growth of population has driven him 


BANKS 


like all babies, and are easily tamed. In 
the north country Indian children frequent- 
ly make pets of young marten, who sleep in 
their blankets or pockets and make faith- 
ful if mischievous pets. 

One settler brought home a pair of young 
martens who seemed to be quite content 


PINE MARTEN, BANFF NATIONAL PARK, ALBERTA 


far into the backwoods. And now he is 
found only here and there, in greatly re- 
duced numbers, throughout his vast original 
range which extends from sea to sea in 
Canada and many of the northern States. 

Wall, This has been the 
relentless motto of man with regard to the 
marten. Because of his beautiful fur he 
is sometimes called the American sable— 
the marten has been ruthlessly trapped un- 
til only by the most stringent regulations 
can the species be saved. In years of peak 
fur prices sing’e marten skins have brought 
as much as $200. Needless to say, the 
greed of man leaves little thought for 
mercy or ccnservation when such prices 
prevail. 

So retiring is this little tree dweller, 
whose highways are the mighty limbs of 
the largest evergreens, that many people 
who have lived all their lives in good marten 
country have never seen a live marten at 
large in his natural haunts. One old trapper 
who has taken hundreds of skins has seen 
only three. Ernest Thompson Seton, that 
most observant naturalist, tells us that he 
caught sight of but one. Yet the stealthy 
little beasts, we know, are curious like all 
weasels, and must spend hours watching 
human intruders from the shelter of the 
foliage. 

All weasels are unsociab‘e by nature, but 
the pine marten is the least gregarious of 
all. Adult martens always seem to fight on 
meeting, end naturalists can find no record 
of two or more adults being observed hunt- 
ing together, or otherwise giving signs of 
tolerating each other’s company. The young 
kittens, of course, romp together in play 


with their new surroundings and made a 
good meal of bread and milk. In the night 
they gnawed their way out of the box that 
confined them and found more comfortable 
quarters in the pocket of a hanging coat. 
But as time went on they broke almost 
everything movable in the house, mauled 
a cat to death, rol'ed in the flour barrel, 
robbed the sugar bowl, and made short 
work of an innocent duck. 

The marten’s natural diet is a highly 
varied one, but mice undoubtedly provide 
the most frequent and popular item on his 
menu. Partridge, rabbits, squirrels, chip- 
munks, shrews, birds and their eggs, frogs, 
fish, insects and small reptiles help to com- 
plete his diversified choice of meats. Nuts, 
berries, honey and other foods vary the 
monotony of flesh. 

The marten himself has to watch out for 
a few woodland denizens who are not ad- 
verse to marten steak for dinner. The 
fisher who can run the marten down in his 
own leafy element, is perhaps his most 
dangerous four-footed enemy, while the 
fox and lynx also bear watching. But 
man and the red terror, which so often re- 
sults from man’s carelessness and consumes 
vast areas of forest, are the greatest men- 
aces to the marten folk. 

The pine marten boasts a rich dark 
brown coat, shaded into blackish on the 
tail and legs, with a pale buff to whitish 
patch on the throat and breast. His claws 
and ear linings are almost white. He looks 
and acts like a large, dark squirrel in the 
trees, and his hollowed-out den, far up the 
tree-trunk from the ground, is no doubt 
often provided by an unfortunate squirrel 
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family. Woodpeckers, too, frequently pro- 
vide the necessary excavations for the mar- 
ten home. 

Like a cat, the marten shuns water, and 
perhaps with some reason, for his fur seems 
to lose its lovely lustre when wet.. He will 
at times stay hungry in his den rather than 
come out in search of sustenance on a wet 
day. Though he favors the seclusion of 
shade, the marten also likes the occasional 
sun bath, and has been observed stretched 
out on a high limb in the warming rays. 
He hunts by day to some extent at least, 
and doubtless also prowls about by night. 
But when the sun is low, in the morning 
and evening, is evidently his favorite hunt- 
ing time. 

Three or four kittens are usually in the 
marten’s litter which is born in April, 
though as many as seven babies have been 
found. Helpless and blind for three or four 
weeks, the youngsters have to be carefully 
guarded by the watchful mother for some 
time. 


Epitor’s Note: The pine marten is now very rare 
in this country. So beautiful and hence so much in 
demand was its fur, which is almost as fine as sable, 
that it has been hunted and killed almost to the point 
of extinction. 


Calculation shows that the total radiation 
which pours out from the sun every second 
has a weight of 4,000,000 tons. That is, the 
sun must constantly be losing weight at the 
rate of 4,000,000 tons a second. In spite of 
that, it is estimated that the sun still will 
last us about 15,000,000,000,000 years. 


Blessings on Our Woods 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN in New York Herald Tribune 


Blest be our woods of hemlock, maple, pine, 

Balsam and birch, dear Lord, our woods and 
Thine! 

Blest be their bubbling springs, their rippled 
lakes, 

Their ponds, and every laughing brook that 
makes 

Rainbows and foam and crystal homes for 
trout; 

Blest be the trails that wander in and out 

Among gray boulders drowned in soft green 
seas 

Of velvet moss! Oh, blest be all of these! 

Blest be the woods and they that dwell 
therein, 

The scolding squirrel and his gentler kin, 

The friendly chipmunk and the timid hare; 

Blest be the graceful mink, the shambling 
bear, 

The beaver on his dam, the drumming 
grouse, 

The hawk that loves the sky, the white-foot 
mouse, 

The antlered buck that paces, proud and tall, 

With does and dappled fawn, blest be they 
all! 

Lord, bless the woods for perfect loveliness. 

For balm that heals the soul in care and 
stress! 

Keep them forever fragrant, cool and sweet! 

From thunderbolt and flame, from gale and 
sleet, 

From avalanche, from torrent, drought and 
blight, 

From all. that is unclean, from ruthless 
might 

That gives to desolation valley, glen 

And mountainside, God bless our woods! 
Amen! 
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Cruel Moose Calling 


EARLE W. GAGE 


() "ir the is a most interesting month 
in the north woods. The hardwood 
ridges are a riot of color. The yellow 
of birch and alder is relieved here and there 
by the deep, rich green of pine, spruce and 
balsam, plentifully dotted with the vivid 
red of the frost-crimsoned maples. 

Another change, not the least interesting 
to lovers of wild life, is also taking place. 
The moose, that lordly monarch of the 
American forest, may be heard bellowing 
his hoarse challenge far and wide. Through 
the flaming red aisles of the great forests 
there reverberates the call. This is the 
mating season. The massive antlers of the 
bull moose are hard and glistening; the “vel- 
vet” that protected them from injury all 
summer, during their growth, has been 
rubbed off against pliant birch trees and 
willow bushes. Now, attired in his full war 
regalia, the bull moose answers the mating 
eall. 

Many hunters now follow the most un- 
sportsmanship mode of hunting moose. 
Taking advantage of nature’s instinct, 
they imitate the mate’s cry to lure the bull 
moose to them to become an easy target 
for high-powered rifles. In most sections 
of northern forests, from mid-September 
to mid-December is the season for moose 
calling, the greater part of the slaughter 
occurring in October and early November. 
“Still hunting,” or stalking, in which the 
hunter is obliged to match wits with the 
lordly moose, follow this seascn. To the 
true sportsman, this form of hunting has 
greatest appeal, and were it followed ex- 
clusively, there would not today exist the 
slightest fear that the moose would be ex- 
terminated. 

The terrible toll which cruel calling ex- 
acts, and has taken in past decades, is 
easily reflected by the fact that such well- 
known moose districts as Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, fearing the finish of their 
excellent, large moose herds, have been 
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obliged to effect restrictions. Only a litt 
while ago the advertising concerns pr - 
claimed to the world that these virgin fo - 
ests boasted so many moose that there wz. 
not the slightest fear of their numbeis 
being depleted; they boasted that mov: 
moose were slaughtered each autumn ji 
Canada than now remained in the enti: 
United States. They urged, invited an! 
pleaded with blood-thirsty hunters from a 
quarters to come and enjoy the rare thril! 
of watching a bull moose answer his lasi 
call! So many accepted the invitation thai 
in a few short seasons, the terrible death 
toll resuited in the needless slaughter oi 
thousands of the rarest specimens, ani 
doom was sounded, were these practices 
permitted to continue. Even the world’s 
finest wild life conservation pregram could 
not avert disaster to the moose, were the 
wholesale system of fraudulent calling al- 
lowed a full season. 

Thus, the moose season was shortened in 
order “to conserve native stocks.” Shoot- 
ing of cow moose, by any form of hunting, 
is absolutely prohibited. Calf moose are 
protected under three years of age and 
with less than six points on the antlers. 
The previous restriction was ten points. 
Only cne bull moose is allowed per hunter. 
It is to be hoped that the friends of wild 
life have seen the handwriting on the wall 
soon enough to preserve this, one of the 
last remnants of big game in North 
America. Blood-thirsty hunters, urged by 
money-mad tourist agencies, have about 
terminated the existence of the once fine 
herds in Maine and other parts of our. own 
forests. Canada, profiting by our own sad 
experience, may well effect immediate reg- 
ulations to safeguard the lordly moose. The 
most effective method would be to terminate 
moose calling and other cowardly and cruel 
methods, which may insure the hunter a 
trophy, of which he can feel very proud, 
but which gives the moose not one chance 
in a thousand of avert- 
ing untimely death. 

In the name of real 
sportsmanship, let us 
have a permanent and 
humane administration 
of the remaining moose 
in American fcrests. 


Space is emptier than 
anything we can imag- 
ine. Leave only three 
wasps alive in the whole 
of Europe and the air 
of Europe will still be 
more crowded with 
wasps than space _ is 
with stars. 


Our readers are urged 
to clip from “Our Dumb 
Animals” various arti- 
cles and request their 
local editors to repub- 
lish. Copies so mutilated 
will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Men and Their Dogs 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


HE authorship of the aphorism, “The 

more I see of men, the more I like 
dogs.” has been fathered on all sorts of 
people, who in all probability were but 
copyists. Frederick the Great seems to 
have some claim, though it is generally 
attributed to Mme. de Sevigne. It was the 
kind of thing that Frederick might have 
said, since he was a devoted dog lover, and 
usually had one as his constant companion 
on his campaigns. A courtier, who could 
not imagine his master being otherwise 
than absorbed in affairs of State, was sur- 
prised to find him one evening “sitting on 
the ground with a big platter of fried meat, 
from which he was feeding his dogs. He 
had a litttle rod, with which he kept order 
among them, and shoved the best bits to his 
favorites.” 

One of Frederick’s dogs earned his grati- 
tude because he remained quiet when the 
slightest sound would have apprised the 
enemy of their whereabouts. William of 
Orange, on the other hand, owed his free- 
dom to a timely alarm raised by—some say, 
a pug, others a spaniel. Though our earlier 
monarchs prized dogs on account of the 
sport they were able to show, some esteemed 
them as companions. Richard the Second 
had a favorite greyhound, whose friendli- 
ness to the Duke of Lancaster led the King 
to remark: “This dog acknowledges no other 
master than the King of England. I was 
King to this day, and so you will be to- 
morrow.” 

The toy spaniels that are now known 
after one of the Stuarts had previously 
been the privileged favorites of Elizabeth, 
in whose day they were supposed ‘to possess 
healing powers, their warmth drawing 
pains from the human body. A sister-in- 
law of Louis XIV used them for another 
purpose. On being told of the invention of 
the eiderdown quilt she remarked, “I never 
in my life heard of an eiderdown quilt. 
What keeps me warm in bed are six little 
doggies which lie around me. No quilt is so 
warm as the good doggies.” 

Henry VII is said to have ordered the 
destruction of mastiffs because one of them 
had dared to bait a lion, the king of 
beasts. A later prince, with finer admira- 
tion of courage, took under his special pro- 
tection a bulldog that had survived the com- 
bat with a lion. 

But getting down to the commoner, we 
find that his love for the dog is usually 
paramount and affectionate—one might al- 
most say, brotherly. In fact, one of the 
world’s famous speeches was concerning a 
dog. It was delivered by Senator George 
Graham Vest, of Missouri, when represent- 
ing the plaintiff in an action claiming dam- 
ages for the wanton shooting of his dog by 
a neighbor. The jury, after two minutes’ 
deliberation, awarded $500 instead of the 
$200 asked. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application. 
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Monument to Japanese Dog 


ROM Professor T. 
> Hiroi, Azabu, Tokyo, 

Japan, we have re- 
received a most interest- 
ing account of the dog, 
“Hachi,” formerly owned 
by the late Dr. Eizaburo 
Ueno, professor in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the 
Imperial University. Pro- 
fessor Ueno being without 
children, secured this dog 
at great expense from the 
province of Akita and 
treated him as if he were 
a child. Hachi formed the 
habit of going with his 
master daily at 9 o’clock 
to give him a hearty send- 
off at the Shibuya station, 
and of repairing to the 
same place at 4 every af- 
ternoon to greet his mas- 
ter’s return. Professor 
Ueno died in 1924 but for 
years thereafter the faith- 
ful dog kept up his visits 
to the station and, though 
placed in the care of a new 
and kind master, would 
stay except at meal-time 
at his old residence which 
had been sold immediately 
after the death of the 
owner. Although now 
twelve years old, and 
showing the effects of age, 
Hachi still struggles to 
the station and often lies 
down in a half-conscious 
state either within or just without the parcel 
office, where all who see him are very 
friendly. 

Largely through the efforts of the station 
master, Mr. C. Yoshikawa, a substantial 
statue of Hachi-ko (to use the Japanese 
form) in a sitting posture, mounted on a 
large block of granite, with appropriate in- 
scriptions, has been erected directly in front 
of the Shibuya station (the fourth largest 
station in Japan). At its base Hachi-ko is 
often found lying, while station attaches 
and others provide more than enough to 
meet his daily wants. 


Hollywood Has Humani- 


tarians 


GENEVRA A. COWAN 


OT all Hollywood condones the cruel- 

ties which are frequently practised 
upon animals when filming animal pictures. 
Undoubtedly there are men and women en- 
gaged as actors and directors who are 
whole-heartedly opposed to such treatment 
but few ever concern themselves enough 
to become actively aggressive in that 
direction. 

A correspondent, signing himself “Ani- 
mal Lover,” recently wrote to Estelle 
Lawton Lindsey, that woman columnist of 
southern California who so _ frequently 
writes sympathetic items concerning animal 
welfare. The correspondent questions the 
statement of E. V. Durling who declares 
that more than fifty lions were killed and 


MRS. UENO STANDS AT THE RIGHT IN THIS GROUP 
OF FRIENDS WITH “HACHI” IN THE FOREGROUND 


maimed during the making of a certain 
film. 

Mrs. Lindsey declares unqualifiedly that 
the statement is true, despite the protests 
that are constantly expressed in behalf of 
the animals of the screen. Bob Wagner, 
the writer, says Mrs. Lindsey, has fre- 
quently protested against the cruelties. And 
the actor Warner Baxter, (note, you movie- 
fan animal lovers) recently refused to par- 
ticipate in a certain film because of certain 
cruelties that were bound to be perpetrated 
upon the animals during the shooting of 
the film. Mrs. Lindsey says she sent him 
“the most cordial letter I knew how to 
write.” Isn’t that the least that all animal 
lovers could do as well as to spread the 
news that Baxter, in addition to being an 
excellent actor is evidently an humanitarian 
as well and as such deserves the warm ap- 
probation of every person intent upon elim- 
inating these atrocities from the screen. 

Mrs. Lindsey’s last comment is notable, 
also, for she expresses the desire that 
Parent-Teacher Associations join in roundly 
denouncing cruelty on the screen. 

Since the recent screen clean-up demon- 
strated that something can be accomplished 
if the public is genuinely aroused, why 
can’t the next accomplishment be the release 
of animals from cruelties in the filming 
of pictures? 

Time to me this truth has taught, 
’Tis a treasure worth revealing, 
More offend by want of thought 
Than by any want of feeling. 
C. SWAIN 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


_ EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Animal’s Sensitiveness 
to Pain 


LETTER came to us some days ago 

asking, “Do clams or oysters suffer 
when they are steamed or cooked?” This 
was from one so anxious not to cause suf- 
fering to any creature that she had not 
forgotten even these two small living things 
of the sea that men prize as food. It was not 
a foolish question. Far better be too sensi- 
tive to causing needless pain than thoughi- 
less or indifferent to what death may mean 
even to an insect. No man with the slightest 
degree of justice or compassion would tor- 
ture a fly. In reply to the query asked us, 
we said, “Only a clam or an oyster could 
answer your question.” And, as both oyster 
and clam would be dead after the experi- 
ence no one will probably ever be able to 
tell us the real truth of the matter. We did 
say in our reply to our correspondent that, 
some years ago, we had the pleasure of 
dining with David Starr Jordan who was 
regarded as the highest authority on fish 
in this country since Agassiz. He said he 
did not believe that the fish, particulary 
the oyster or clam, had a sufficiently 
developed nervous organism to know what 
suffering was as we understand it. Was he 
right? Who can say without absolute 
knowledge that he was wrong. 

It is a part of the whole question of 
animal suffering. Are animal's as _ sensi- 
tive to pain or injury as we are? Dare 
we hope that Nature, by no means not 
always “red in tooth and claw,” has, real- 
izing what life would bring them of ill- 
treatment, hunger, thirst, accident, attacks 
of enemies, deprived them of much of that 
sensitiveness to which we are subject? If 
we could only believe this, what a comfert 
as we think of the countless generations 
through which they have been the victims 
of man’s inhumanity in their struggle for 
existence? We may, I think, assuredly be- 
lieve that they are delivered from the fear 
of many ills that man learns to dread and 
anticipate. Frightened they are, as they 
are driven into the slaughter-pen, but we 
can hardly think they realize what awaits 
them at the hand of the slaughterer as 
does the convicted criminal the punishment 
he is to receive. Some quite confidently 
tell us that in many instances the attacks 
of their natural enemies are accompanied 
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by a kind of hypnotic spell that paralyzes 
all consciousness of fear, quoting the testi- 
mony of men attacked by wild beasts who 
assert that some strange indifference to any 
consciousness of danger or death fell upon 
them in what they thought their last 
moments. So it is said the bird just before 
the reptile strikes is fascinated by its deadly 
foe and dies without suffering. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those 
who have dealt with thousands of animals 
in any large animal hospital that horses, 
dogs, cats and birds give every evidence 
similar to that given by man that they are 
suffering in spite of the fact that many cry 
out before they are hurt at all. The squeal- 
ing pig is a notable example of this; 
whether he gives voice to his feelings from 
mere fear or whether it is merely a part 
of his natural pig nature, it is difficult to 
determine when we know he is not in the 
least being ill-treated. Some day science 
may answer some of these questions for us. 
Till then we can do no less than use the 
best knowledge we can acquire to guard us 
against causing all unnecessary suffering 
to every form of life that seems to have 
the capacity to experience it. 


The Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana 


N spite of all the protests of the humane 

societies, this Standard Oil Company has 
continued its exhibition of wild an‘mals at 
the Century of Pregress. We reproduce 
here a letter written recently to the adver- 
tising manager of this company. The com- 
pany by this time must realize that, what- 
ever gain it has made in this kind of adver- 
tising, it has certainly been the subject of a 
vast amount of very severe criticism. 


A number of complaints have again come 
in to this office relative to the Allan King 
show given last Sunday, August 12, about 
4:45. 

You may remember that Sunday was a 
hot day, and the Fair was very crowded. 
Complainants state that King used his whip 
liberally, slashing one lion, in particular, 
across the nose. 

Humane organizations realize that you 
will probably keep the show going now till 
the end of the Fair, but perhaps you will 
be kind enough to point out to your trainer 
that h’s treatment of the animals is a 
direct violation of the Humane Laws of the 
city and state—see copy enclosed—and that 
such deliberate cruelty may do the Standard 
Oil Company real harm. 

There is a growing indignation among 
the farmcrs who have thronged the Fair 
this week over the Allan King act being 
dene four times daily, especially in the 
terrific heat which the city has experienced. 
The whole thing is a disgrace to the Com- 
peny sponsoring it. 

Trusting that you will take the matter 
up with Mr. King, 

Very truly yours, 


Believe it or not, the temperature of the 
sun near its center is something like 40,- 
000,000 degrees Fahrenheit. If we could 
take an ordinary twenty-five cent piece and 
heat it to the temperature of the sun’s 
center its heat would shrivel up every liv- 
ing thing w:thin thousands of miles of it. 
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Commercial Dog and Cit 
Foods 


F the thousands of dogs and cats 

brought annually to our Hospital a 
large part of them are sufferers from im- 
proper feeding and particularly from |eed- 
ing the various foods put upon the mai ket, 
such as biscuits and canned rations. That 
many of these foods cause serious troubles 
can be easily understood when the materials 
in them are carefully analyzed. Then it is 
so much easier, also, to resort to them than 
to take the trouble to provide the proper 
food in the home that multitudes use them. 
That some of these widely advertised foods 
are much safer than others, that the ma- 
terials used are of better grade and more 
sanitarily manufactured is undoubtedly 
true. The magazine of the San Francisco 
Society in a recent article tells of one 
place where food for dogs and cats has 
been manufactured and bears out what we 
have said in most striking fashion. We 
reproduce it here in part: 

The discovery of a number of horses in 
a most deplorable condition with hardly 
any food or water in the corrals of the Dr. 
Ross Dog and Cat Food Plant, Los Alamitos, 
California, led to a complaint of cruelty to 
animals being sworn to by Mr. Fred H. 
Bixby, well-known cattleman and owner of 
Ranchos in Southern California and Ari- 
zona. The arrest was made by Officer F. 
Lee of the Los Angeles S. P. C. A. and 
Director McCarrel of the State Humane 
Association. A jury was demanded by Dr. 
Ross and Glenn Ross and the case tried July 
18, lasting three days. The jury disagreed 
and a new trial has been ordered by the 
Court. 

Officers stated that over a_ thousand 
horses were brought to the Dr. Ross plant 
from Mexico and Arizona in the latter part 
of June. The horses did not have sufficient 
water and were fed very little if any hay 
and that of the poorest quality. Nothing 
was done in the way of taking care of crip- 
pled horses or diseased ones and all animals 
were treated in the most cruel way possible. 
Each morning horses which had died during 
the night were dragged into the slaughter- 
house to be processed for dog and cat food. 


Progress in Spain 


M. Joaquin Julia, Spain’s devoted hu- 
manitarian, writes to the French maga- 
zine, La Protection du Cheval, that before 
the adoption of the caparacons, (what we 
might call a sort of armor to protect the 
horse), it was necessary to have 36 horses 
disposable at the commencement of each 
bull-fight and that these horses were given 
neither food nor drink for from 36 to 48 
hours, and that there were weeks when one 
or two bull-fights a week occurred. Now, 
since the adoption of the protective device, 
at least in Madrid, the public no longer 
cbjects to the arrangement but even de- 
mands that any horse seriously wounded be 
put to death at once in the arena. 

Those wounds heal ill which men do give 
themselves. SHAKESPEARE 


Sydney Smith once said of Francis 
Horner that the commandments were writ- 
ten on his face. 
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Winchester Branch—Mrs. RicHarD S. TAYLOR, 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOC‘ETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers . 13,802 
Cases investigated............... 447 
Animals examined ............... 2,554 
Animals placed inhomes... ...... 66 
Lost animals restored to owners... 19 
Number of prosecutions ........ ? 10 
Number of convictions ........... 10 
Horses taken from work. ........ 21 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 50 


Small animals humanely pu‘tosleep 2,191 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected ............... 66,699 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
12 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the will of Miss Arabella Ames 
of Onset. 


September 11, 1934. 


Sometimes a kind word is all we can 
give ’em, poor brutes, and ’tis wonderful 
what they do understand. 

From “Black Beauty” 
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Veterinarians 


- DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 

- SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 

. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 

- MUNSON, v.m.p. 

. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


MO 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 821 Cases 2,577 
Dogs 605 Dogs 2,071 
Cats 201 Cats 450 
Birds 8 Birds 49 
Horses 6 Rabbits 6 
Rabbit 1 Horse 1 

Operations 893 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases ..... 285,522 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ........ 127 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 325 


Horse Watering in Boston 


Five watering stations for horses were 
made available by the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. in Boston during the hot weather from 
June 26 to Sept. 8, when the service was 
discontinued. Men were employed at each 
station to assist in giving water to the ani- 
mals. The records show that 18,587 pailfuls 
were supplied during a 63-day period. 

The absence of convenient watering places 
where teaming horses are still used in con- 
siderable numbers makes it incumbent upon 
the humane organizations annually to pro- 
vide this simple but imperative need. 


Taunton Branch 


The financial report of the Taunton 
Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
for the year 1933-34 shows total receipts 
of $1,329.07 and total expenditures of 
$1,136.65. The balance, added to that of 
the previous year, leaves $299.24 now in 
the treasury. 


... Showing how man, who prays 
For mercy to the gods, is merciless, 
Being as god to these; albeit all life 
Is linked and kin, and what we slay have 
given 
Meek tribute of the milk and wool, and set 
Fast trust upon the hands which murder 
them. 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD 
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Annual Fair, December 12 


HE annual Fair of the Women’s Aux- 

iliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. will 
be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Wednesday, December 12, 1934. New and 
interesting features are promised for this 
year. Those wishing to send contributions 
of articles or cash should address them to 
Mrs. A. J. Furbush, treasurer of Women’s 
Auxiliary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Cuba and Bull-fighting 


A letter from the Department of State, 
Washington, contradicts the report that our 
representative in Havana, Mr. Caffery, has 
been connected with the effort to re-estab- 
lish bull-fighting in Cuba, and further says 
that there is no definite indication that bull- 
fighting in Cuba is in immediate prospect, 
chiefly because of the capital required to 
equip and re-establish a sport which has not 
flourished since Cuba’s independence. 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in August 


For inflicting unnecessary suffering upon 
twenty-two sparrows which he had caught 
in a trap and allowed some to die of starva- 
tion, a defendant was convicted after a 
plea of nolo. He was fined $25 and given 
two weeks’ time to pay. 

For failing to provide sufficient feed for 
forty-five head of cattle a farmer was found 
guilty and was sentenced to the House of 
Correction for two months. He appealed 
and in Superior Court pleaded guilty and 
sentence was changed to a fine of $50. 

For selling a horse which was in unfit 
condition for labor, defendant pleaded not 
guilty. He was found guilty and the case 
was placed on file. 

One who had charge and custody of a 
dog was found guilty of failing to provide 
animal with proper food, drink and shelter. 
He was fined $25 which was suspended for 
one year. 

For cruelly driving a horse, a youth of 
sixteen years was found guilty. He was put 
on probation for one year after making res- 
titution to the owner in the sum of $15. 
Upon a similar charge (cruelly driving) 
another youth of the same age was found 
guilty and given probation for one year. 

Driving a horse with sores on shoulder 
and back, cffender was found guilty and 
case was filed. : 

For cruelly shooting at and wounding a 
dog and leaving it to suffer until despatched 
by officer, a defendant was fined $25. 

For torturing a dog by applying turpen- 
tine to tender parts of body, an offender 
was sentenced to one month in House of 
Correction. 

An offender was charged with knowingly 
and wilfully subjecting a horse to unneces- 
sary cruelty. He had allowed horse to lie at 
point of starvation, and until humane officer 
found and despatched animal. He was 
found guilty and case was filed. 

For inflicting tortures upon a horse which 
was lame and galled and whose body was 
lacerated and punctured by a sharp instru- 
ment and in a septic condition, a defendant 
was fined $200. He was committed to jail 
upon failure to raise fine. A week later fine 
was paid minus $3 which offender had 
worked out in jail. 
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Lory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EarTH, 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. Macomser, Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............. Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams... France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 

Philippine Islands 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, III. 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


The American Fondouk 
| in Fez 


E are gad to tell those readers of 

Our Dumb Animals interested in 
the American Fondouk at Fez that we have 
just received proofs of large cardboard 
notices, to be placed in the merchants’ win- 
dows of Fez and other places, bearing a 
photograph of the Fondouk and the name 
of the organization, with the words: “Have 
compassion on animals who cannot com- 
plain for themselves. Under the patronage 
of S. E. Sidi Mohammed Tazi, the Pacha 
of Fez. American Fondouk Maintenance 
Committee, Inc.,” and underneath this, “Be 
Kind to Animals.” 

In addition the following ordinance is 
now in force at Fez, due to the work of the 
Fondouk, which discloses the influence that 
the Fondouk has exerted:— 

Article 1. It is formally forbidden to in- 
flict ill and abusive treatment on domestic 
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animals which live intimately with man and 
aid him in his work. 

Article 2. By ill and abusive treatment 
it is necessary to have it understood are in- 
cluded direct cases of brutality, of violence, 
of any other act occasioning suffering, 
which necessity does not justify. 

Article 3. Loads exceeding the strength 
of animals under saddles or pack-saddles 
and causing them to bend under their bur- 
dens will be considered as ill-treatment. 

Article 4. The use of needles, pointed 
sticks, and all other pointed prods which 
can wound animals are rigorously forbid- 
den. It is equally forbidden to use har- 
nesses or trappings of a kind that might 
wound the animal during work or rest. 

Article 5. Agents should send animals 
carrying serious wounds to the American 
Fondouk, where they will be gratuitously 
treated until the wounds are healed. 

Article 6. The Chief Bureau of Mun- 
icipal Service is charged with the execution 
of these articles. 

Forty of these will be stationed in offices 
in the City Halls and in the Police Depart- 
ment of Fez. 


Fondouk Report for July, 1934 


31 Days 

Daily average large animals 32.3 

Forage for same $67.47 
Daily average dogs 14.3 

Forage for same 11.49 
Large animals humanely put to sleep 20 13.106 
Transportation 8.22 
Wages, grooms, etc. 92.85 
Superintendent’s salary 159.15 
Assistant's salary 82.89 
Veterinary's salary 26.52 
Sundries 11.21 


$472.90 
Exchange @ 15.08 


Entries: 14 horses, 12 mules, 32 donkeys, 1 cow. 

Exits: 5 horses, 10 mules, 22 donkeys, 1 cow. 

Monthly Report of Supt.’s Assistant, and Inspector, 
on 70 native Fondouks, and the two markets for ani- 
mals visited twice weekly, and distances walked 
throughout the Souks and the Medina, the Mellah, 
the Ville Nouvelle, where are the Police Headquarters, 
and the Batha Division. 

Kilometers traveled, 323; cases investigated, 832; 
animals seen, 12,651; animals treated, 3,771; animals 
transferred, 27. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES 


In the early summer of 1933 with much corre- 
spondence we discussed small animals as_ boarders 
in the vacation period. It was finally decided unwise 
to attempt it. Our strenuous visits to the 70 native 
Fondouks, each one four times per week, was a strain 
in the hot weather, and with the pension idea for 
dogs and cats, there is always much _ responsibility 
attached. 

However, in August we were requested by such 
prominent and helpful officials and residents that for 
about six weeks we had both cats and dogs in the 
Fondouk, whose families increased notably. 

No fatalities or accidents occurred, but this year 
the applications necessitated arranging kennels and 
runs, and the July report shows we have 11 pension- 
naires, cats, dogs, and a very gay monkey. All with 
owners in the military, consular or publicity services. 

The municipal authorities have taken a leaf out 
of our book and drinking troughs are springing up 
all over the place. A very attractive one has been 
opened almost in front of the residence of the British 
Consul, for horses, sheep and dogs. Another very 
elaborate one is being created at an important 
location. 


The Amusing Side of It 


OT all complaints which come to so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals demand serious attention. At some 
of them we can only smile while sympathiz- 
ing with the complainant’s desire to prevent 
all cruelty. 

For example: Of course a flea-bitten 
gray horse is a white or gray horse with 
very small specks of black hair scattered 
over the most of the body, and that’s the 
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natural coat for the horse. Well, one good 
soul writes, “I have seen mention frequently 
made of some flea-bitten gray horses. Can’ 
you do something to prevent the fleas from 
biting such horses?” 

A newspaper announced recently a battk 
between the Lions and the Bears not fai 
from Boston. Could we not stop such a 
brutal affair? Investigation revealed the 
contestants were two baseball clubs. 

A circus was coming to Boston, could we 
not have some kind of carpet boots made 
for the poor elephants to protect their feet 
from the hard pavements. We could only 
say that Nature had provided such good 
heavy pads for the feet of elephants that 
they really didn’t need our help. 

Most amusing of all is the story told us 
by Captain MacCunn, secretary of the 
Royal S. P. C. A. of Great Britain. On 
race-tracks a horse entered for a race may 
be withdrawn from racing by its owner 
before the race starts. Such a horse is said 
to be “scratched.” A kind-hearted woman 
asked the Society if the scratching of horses 
could not be stopped as it must cause pain 
to their sensitive skin, and another, anxious 
to commend any deed of kindness, wrote 
asking that a medal be granted to a man 
who, she had read, put up (that is bet) his 
last shirt on a scratched horse. Such kind- 
ness deserved recognition. 


The Persecution of the Jew 


HAT a black page it is that is bound 

into the book of the history of man- 
kind and which tells the story of the per- 
secution of the Jew! That he has survived 
the cruelties of fire and sword and relent- 
less injustice at the hands of a so-called 
Christian world is something at which men 
must still marvel. That millions who name 
the name of a Jew as their Lord and Mas- 
ter should have so belied the very heart 
and center of the faith they have profes- 
sed would be beyond belief if the appalling 
facts did not stare us in the face. What 
the present Nazi persecution has disclosed 
pales before such historical records as the 
following, which we quote from a _ recog- 
nized authority: 

“In 1391 the climatic wave of massacre 
swept over Spain. In four months 50,000 
Jews were butchered and hundreds of thou- 
sands forcibly converted to Christianity. 
When they were driven out of Spain 200,- 
000 of them left the land on 90 days’ notice. 
It tore them from scenes which had been 
their homes for 1,500 years. 

“By the year 1500 the hostile forces, the 
Christian Church among them, had so far 
crushed the Jewish mind and body that fer 
the next 250 years the ghetto was insulated 
against all stimulating alien currents. 

“Over half the Jewish population of the 
world, approximately 16,000,000, today lives 
in lands which deny to Jews the full right 
te live as they choose.” 

Why must not every man and woman 
who names the name of Christ either 
cleanse his heart of its unchristian preju- 
dice or else wholly and utterly deny his 
belief in such words as, “He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen?” 


. . 
. 


Between pity toward beasts and goodness 
of soul there is a very close connection. 
SCHOPENHAUER 
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The Cattle Train Passes 


MYRTLE G. 


BURGER 


| heard the cattle train pass 
And heard the cattle cry 

For the poor beasts had no grass 
And they must die. 


No rain, no water to drink, 
And the dry air burning hot; 
I wonder if the cattle think 
God has forgot? 


Senseless Slaughter 
DAVID LAVENDER 


ROTECTING one’s live stock from the 

predatory attacks of wild animals is, 
probably, defensible. But when this pro- 
tection serves only as a thin guise to an un- 
accountable mania for extermination, then 
the matter becomes one which cannot be 
deplored too strongly. This is something 
wherein practical common sense plays as 
great a part as does sentiment. 


For example: Ranchers in Southwestern 
Colorado were complaining of losses of 
poultry and lambs to coyotes. This damage 
was not extensive but enough to warrant 
some measures of precaution. A govern- 
ment trapper was called in and told to go 
to work. 


I do not know upon what authority he 
acted, but I strongly suspect it was his own. 
He extended his field of operations far be- 
yond the few square miles in which trouble 
was reported and included a strip of terri- 
tory about eighty miles in length and some 
twenty to thirty miles in width. A consid- 
erable part of this region is rugged, almost 
impassable and unsettled, used only for the 
summer grazing of cattle. 

The trapping of animals is inhumane 
enough. But poiscning is infinitely worse. 
This trapper found the ordinary process of 
making sets too slow. So, instead, he scat- 
tered poisoned meat. 

It was a cold winter. The snow lay deep. 
Food was scarce and difficult to obtain. As 
a consequence, practically all the “bait” 
drew results. The poisoner went about, 
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bragging loudly that in three months he 
had counted the carcasses of five hundred 
coyotes. This does not take into considera- 
tion the number that dragged themselves 
into thickets and dens to die in agony 
where their bodies will never be found. 

So embarrassed was the trapper by this 
plethora of dubious riches that he was un- 
able to salvage more than a small percent- 
age of the skins. Thus the holocaust ceases 
to have even money for an excuse, and be- 
comes a matter of killing for the sake of 
killing alone. 

I have heard of examples of ruthless ven- 
geance, but never have I come across the 
equal of this ferocious bestiality that took 
five hundred lives as payment for a few 
hens, turkeys, and a sheep or two. 

And what was the result? The next sum- 
mer this same region was overrun with 
jack-rabbits, prairie dogs, and field mice. 
These animals are the natural food of the 
coyote. Without the coyote to hold them 
in check they multiplied in unbelievable 
numbers. The damage they did to grain 
fields and gardens far outweighed the losses 
suffered through depredations on live stock 
by the very animals which were slaughtered 
as harmful. 

Poison played its part in another grim 
farce in a fruit section of Colorado. Here 
contaminated grain was scattered to get rid 
of so-called vermin: mice, prairie dogs, 
rabbits and the like. The results gained 
were of a fairly satisfactory nature as far 
as the animals were concerned. But again 
the end was not that anticipated by the 
means. Birds, of course, ate the grain. 
Far more of them died, in all probability, 
than did rodents. 

The outcome you can guess. A plague of 
insects ravaged the orchards. Literally 
hundreds of trees were irretrievably blight- 
ed. The relief from animal pests gained 
by this wholesale extermination in no way 
compensated for the damage done to the 
trees, both in the orchards and in the un- 
cultivated forests nearby. 

The farmers and ranchers in these two 
sections have learned the wisdom of mercy. 


Join the Jack London Club and help stop 
the cruelty of trained animal acts. * 


AN UNUSUAL SIGHT EVEN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE—PLOUGHING WITH TWO YOKE OF OXEN 
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‘Daisy Day’’ on the Cape 


HE second annual “Daisy Day” on 

Cape Cod, sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, president, 
was held successfully on Saturday, August 
18, when a substantial amount was raised 
for the work of the Society in that district. 
About a dozen towns and villages were rep- 
resented, and the work of the chairmen 
and members of the various committees is 
greatly appreciated, as is the co-operation 
of those friends who sent in checks. Mr. 
Harold Andrews, officer of the Society in 
Hyannis, took charge of the committee 
there with his usual efficiency, being aided 
by the Community Service department of 
the Hyannis Grange. 

Chairmen of other committees in charge 
of the drive in various communities were: 
Miss Jean Hinkie of Osterville, Miss Eu- 
nice Lawrence of Falmouth, Mrs. Alice Lee 
and Miss Priscilla Lee of Harwichport, 
Mrs. William Rowe of Brewster, Miss Grace 
Doane of Chatham, Mrs. B. D. Sparrow of 
Orleans, Burton Robinson of Yarmouth, 
Mrs. Neva O’Neil of West Dennis, Miss 
Esther Howes of Dennis, and Miss Mar- 
garet Perry of Centerville. 


Will You Sign This Petition? 


If so, please send us your name and ad- 
dress as indicated below, and we will add 
it to the list. 


The Petition 


We, the undersigned, knowing the great 
and unnecessary cruelty of the present 
methods of slaughtering food animals, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to cut our con- 
sumption of meat and meat products ten 
percent or more, until humane slaughter 
is installed in every abattoir, all carcasses 
to be stamped ‘“‘Humanely slaughtered.” 


Name 
Street address 


.. stat 
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The Colt Remembers 


On that one day he felt not lash nor goad; 

Instead, soft palms to ease his weary feet; 

While on his back a slender stranger rode, 

Whose hand was gentle and whose voice 
was sweet. 


In loud acclaim a thousand voices call, 
So full the streets one went to clear the 


way; 
Since that far night when cattle lent their 
stall, 
No beast has ever known such splendid 
day. 


Again, tomorrow, blows and bitter fare; 


Not purple robes—the chafing pack 
instead ; 
But that one day he heard a whispered 
prayer, 
And once a hand in blessing touched his 
head. 


M. J. B. in The Churchman 


The Graceful Sea-gull 


GRAYSON FABLE 


HALF mile above the channel soared 

the great bird. Its wings were still ex- 
cept for an occasional flap to execute a 
hairpin turn. Then the gull slid down- 
ward, in great spirals and long glides, un- 
til at length it was but a few feet above 
the water. Suddenly it dropped like a plum- 
met and snatched a struggling fish from 
the water. With the prize in its beak it 
rose and, flapping violently, sped back 
across the channel to the salt marshes. The 
little sea-gulls would be waiting for lunch. 


It is unusual indeed to see a single gull 
on a “fishing trip.” They invariably travel 
in flocks of from two to thousands, but 
their modus operandi is the same. Sweep- 
ing over the salt water areas they search 
for anything in the way of food—bits of 
garbage, refuse, and whatever fish they can 
catch. A favorite pastime is following 
ships at sea and dining on the scraps thrown 
overboard. 

The size of these birds is unusually large 
—much greater than it appears when seeing 
one in flight. The wing spread may be as 
much as four and a half feet and the length 
of the body is usualiy just under thirty 
inches. The breast is snow-white and the 
back and wings a bluish- -gray. Not a par- 
ticularly beautiful creature, to be sure, but 
certainly one of the most graceful in flight. 


Noise is one of the most familiar charac- 
teristics of sea-gulls. Their shrill bickering 
and quarreling is well known to any one 
who has ever had occasion to listen to a 
flock at dawn. Even when strutting about 
the beaches and sand bars they converse 
loudly and their cries can be heard when 
they are flying a mile high in the air. 

I remember once seeing a couple of crows 
which had trespassed on the gulls’ property, 
probably in search of the eggs. Now the 


crow is somewhat smaller than the sea-gull 
but is nevertheless a doughty scavenger. 
The gulls shrieked and plunged at their 
hated adversaries but the crows refused to 
be driven very far away. They would beat 
a hasty retreat, then perch insolently upon 
a piece of driftwood and wait until the ire 
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Tablet to Japanese Colonel for Humane Act 


HAT a humane act 

can be international 

in its influence is evi- 
denced by the tablet, placed 
August 31 last on Mt. Rubi- 
doux at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, by the Riverside 
Humane Society, in honor 
of Lt. Col. Shunzo Kido, one 
of the contestants of the 
Tenth Olympiad held at Los 
Angeles in 1932. 

As the inscription relates, 
“He turned aside from the 
prize to save his horse. He 
heard the low voice of 
Mercy, not the loud acclaim 
of Glory.” By thus being 
merciful to his mount, 
which was at the point of 
exhaustion, he lost the 
coveted award for the race, 
but will always be remem- 
bered with gratitude by all 
horse lovers. 

Added honor was paid 
Lt. Col. Kido in that the 
tablet was unveiled in the 
presence of Prince Kaya of 
the Imperial family of 
Japan, who has_ recently 
been in Southern California 
on his trip around the 
world. Hundreds of flags of 
the two nations were waved 
when the brief ceremony 
was concluded. 


of the enemy had calmed. Eventually they 
would be able to make a new attack which 
in turn would be repulsed by the ever-ready 
gulls. The battle lasted for several hours, 
after which the crows gave up in disgust 
and flew away. Their patience endured no 
longer than that of the alert sea birds 
guarding their nests. 


Last winter when the cold became so 
severe that even the salt marshes froz2 over 
the gulls had a sorry time of it. I know 
of at least one instance where truck loads 
of garbage were carried into the meadows 
and dumped to provide food for the birds. 
Cold as it was, it did not seem to make 
much inroad into their numbers. When 
summer came the gulls were about in flocks 
as great as ever. 

One thing is quite certain in my mind: 
There is not much possibility of the sea- 
gull ever becoming extinct. This graceful 
creature breeds throughout the nor*hern 
hemisphere and in places inaccessible to 
the gunner who fancies them as targets. 
For this I am thankful. The sea-gull, like 
the tang of salt air and wind-swept beaches, 
is a characteristic of the sea which I hope 
and fully believe will never disappear. 


Sydney Smith wrote once to one of his 
friends, “I have found that between 10 and 
70 years of age I had eaten and drunk 44 
horse-wagon loads of meat and drink more 
than would have preserved me in good 
health. The value of this mass of nourish- 
ment I considered to be worth 7,000 
pounds sterling.” 


“DURING 


Once at the Holland House a French 
savant spoke scathingly of the ‘Supreme 
Being, claiming to be an agnostic. After 
listening for some time in silence, Sydney 
Smith said, “Very good soup, this.” The 
Frenchman agreed. “Oui, monsieur. C’est 
excellent.” Sydney said, “Pray, sir, do you 
believe in a cook?” 


To speak of the horse sense of most 
people in this world, is to insult a noble 
and useful animal. Lupwic LEWISOHN 


Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


ANY men and women, lovers of ani- 
{ mals, are getting both happiness and 
material comfort from our two Societies’ 
Annuity Bonds. These bonds are absolutely 
safe and yield a return according to one’s 
age. They make their appeal ordinarily to 
people over 40 years of age. Send the 
coupon for a free folder which gives full 
details. Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send 
me your folder which tells all about your 

Annuity Bonds. 
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Prayer to the Swan 
KADRA MAYSI 


The gray wild geese have quit the North... 
White Cygnus, hear, and speed them forth! 
Nigitlong, their starry calling flings 
Arpeggios from Lyra’s strings; 

And, far behind them as they fly, 

The Eagle and the Dragon die. 


Behind their track fade Hercules, 

Corona’s hive of boreal bees, 

The Serpent and the jeweled Chair 
Of Cassiopeia, the Bear, 

Before them burns the Scorpion. . . 
Direct their flight, Celestial Swan! 


Before them gapes the Lion’s jaw; 

The Crab drags fouling fin and claw; 
Before, the Goat and Taurus play; 

The Dogs and dying Lupus bay. . . 

Bright Cygnus, warn them death will hide 
Where Centaur, Ram, and Archer ride! 


Make windless-still this way they go— 
The way of Hydra and the Crow! 
Fog—from your snowy-feathered breast— 
Lagoon and marsh where they must rest! 
Brood high above their lonely band— 

And stay Orion’s awful hand! 


Progress Humane-ward 


HE ANIMALS’ FRIEND, is the title 

of a sixteen-page magazine published 
in Athens, Greece, and now in its third 
year. Though printed in the Greek lan- 
guage principally, its latest issue contains 
a page in English, edited by Mr. Charilaos 
Lagoudakis. 


The editor states that the need of such a 
publication was strongly felt by the educa- 
tional committee of the Greek Society for 
the Protection of Animals and that it was 
established for the purpose of reaching the 
younger generation, where humane educa- 
tion should obviously begin. We invite the 
attention of our readers to the following 
appreciative words by Editor Lagoudakis: 

“The story of animal work in Greece can- 
not be told without acknowledging the en- 
couragement it has received from our Eng- 
lish speaking friends. The influence which 
the “Martin Act” had on Continental legis- 
lation for the protection of animals is a 
well-known fact. But the initiative of pri- 
vate individuals in promoting the animal 
movement abroad has created strong bonds 
of humane ideals between the various ccun- 
tries. Greece in particular is greatly in- 
debted to friends in England and America 
for both their material and moral support 
in reviving an old Greek tradition. For 
this reason it is thought well to edit this 
column in English, devoted primarily to 
describing the various phases of animal 
work in Greece for the benefit of those who 
cannot read Greek. We shall, therefore, be 
glad to receive literary contributions for 
publication from English readers who have 
witnessed the progress made in Greece since 
the days when Plutarch’s teachings had al- 
most been forgotten.” 

A fine tribute is paid to Mrs. Alice W. 
Manning, representative of the American 
Humane Education Society in Constanti- 
nople, who has materially aided in organ- 
izing the youth in humane activities. 
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Meet Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal 


CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


EIGH-HO! Come along into the wood- 

land. Look sharply to right and to 
the left, peer among the seared rose bushes, 
the elders, hazel shrubs, sumac, blackberry 
tang’es, and cedars. If there are any pines, 
look there also. Do you see that flash of 
red? Do you hear that well-rounded whis- 
tling? The tones are less deliberate than 
those of the quail. Who is the merry- 
maker? 

Though commonly known as the redbird, 
you may not find the name listed in the 
dicticnary or bird book. There he will 
doubtless be described as the cardinal gros- 
beak because he wears the crimson costume 
of this church dignitary and has a compar- 
atively large bill. He sports a jaunty red 
crest which serves as his cap. His gay 
coat shades gradually from a bright red to 
much darker red or rufous. 


You can easily recognize the redbird in 
summer, but in winter you would scarcely 
know him. His attire becomes dulled to a 
dingy brownish hue while his mate re- 
sembles a wind-blown bundle of dead weeds. 
Of course she is ever more somber than her 
proud husband. One could imagine that 
in winter he dons her summer costume while 
she finds the least attractive dress in her 
wardrobe. 


Nevertheless, the head of the family sets 
a good example otherwise, for he frequently 
tells his mate how adorable she is. In sum- 
mer his favorite call seems to be “Sweet 
dear!” and in winter it is precisely the 
same. He likes to dispense a wide variety 
of notes. His phrases range from these do- 
mestic compliments to owlish imitations and 
the drawn-out whistling summons of one 
small boy to another. He merits some repu- 
tation as a mocker; yet in this respect he 
could never seriously rival the mockingbird, 
catbird or chat. 

The cardinal will frequent yards if 
planted in shrubbery or low trees. There 
his red plumage against a background of 
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deep cedar makes a fine picture. In mating 
season the cardinal may do apparently 
freakish stunts. He has been seen to 
attack the house near which he lives, not 
that he hated the house or had become dis- 
contented with his surroundings but for a 
perfectly good reason in his own eyes. 

Imagine the cardinal swooping from a 
tree toward the house. He strikes the win- 
dow glass with a bang that nearly shatters 
it. He falls, picks himself up, and flies 
back to the tree. In a few moments the 
flaming thunderbolt hurls himself again at 
the closed window. Again he tumbles, man- 
ages to get to his feet, and then speeds 
away. Is the brilliant fellow playing a new 
game, or has he suddenly become demented? 
Why should he wish to fight a house as 
Don Quixote fought a windmill? The build- 
ing bulks about a million times the car- 
dinal’s size. 


N ow try to view the situation as the car- 
dinal must see it. Go to the cedar, and look 
toward the house from the attacking point. 
Just why had the bird seemed mad? Well, 
the play of light and shade there had trans- 
formed the window glass into a mirror. The 
cardinal had been glimpsing his own image, 
and he had been attacking it because he 
thought it to be a rival intending to poach 
upon his home district. His motto is sim- 
ply “No trespassing.” 

The cardinal truly loves his freedom. 
Some years ago one might see large cages 
bearing “For Sale” placards and containing 
a dozen or more small redbirds. Their 
crests were worn down sadly from beating 
against the restraining wires in vain ef- 
forts to escape. In every cage they were a 
pitifully forlorn group, as much out of their 
element as fish out of water. Fortunately 
there are now stringent laws against the 
keeping of wild songbirds in captivity. 
Never does a wild bird sing in any cage 


the buoyant notes that he gaily trills out- 
doors. 


The Massachusetts S. P.C. A. 
and The Animal Rescue 
League 


The confusion in the public mind with 
regard to these two Societies causes each of 
them no little trouble. The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals with its Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, at 180 Longwood Avenue, which 
was founded by George T. Angell in 1868, 
and the Animal Rescue League with its 
Clinic and Hospital work, at 51 Carver 
Street, which was founded by Mrs. Hunting- 
ten Smith in 1899, are two distinct organiza- 
tions, co-operating where occasion demands 
but avoiding, where possible, overlapping in 
their activities. That the two should often 
be considered as one is not strange; both 
are seeking a common end. Yet each 
through the telephone and by letter, is con- 
stantly being confused with the other. Both 
are hoping this statement will help to lessen 
the misunderstanding with regard to the 
two Societies which so frequently occurs. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


RoBeRT SELLAR, President 
Animal Rescue League 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


1 will try to be kind to all livmg creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 2 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 


Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and forty-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during August. 
Of these, 212 were in Illinois, 21 in the 
Philippine Islands, 12 in Virginia, and one 
in Syria. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 203,504. 


Boys and girls be kind to dumb animals, 
not only because you will lose nothing by 
it, but because you ought to: for they were 
placed on the earth by the same Kind Hand 
that made all living creatures. 

From “Beautiful Joe” 


Friends of Mine 


Good Morning, Brother Sunshine, 
Good Morning, Sister Song, 

I beg your humble pardon 
If yowve waited very long. 

I thought I heard you rapping, 
To shut you out were sin. 

My heart is standing open, 
Won’t you walk right in? 


Good morning, Brother Gladness, 
Good morning Sister Smile, 
They told me you were coming, 
So I waited on a while. 

I’m lonesome here without you, 
A weary while it’s been, 

My heart is standing open, 
Won’t you walk right in? 


Good morning, Brother Kindness, 
Good morning, Sister Cheer, 

I heard you were out calling, 
So I waited for you here, 

Some way, I keep forgetting, 
I have to toil or spin, 

When you are my companions, 
Won’t you walk right in? 


JAMES W. FOLEY 


“PRINCE” AND “MITZY” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


BRUCE JENNINGS 


OLLY is dead,” he said. It was his 

greeting, and we hadn’t met for several 
days. He knew that we had been friends, 
Polly and I, hut still his thoughtfulness sur- 
prised me. [t exceeded my expectation of 
him. 

“Polly is dead. . .” I could only repeat 
his words. I felt a vague sense of loss. I 
gave an inward shrug of resignation. One 
gets used to such happenings. 

“Anyway, we think so,” he said. “She 
wandered off a few days ago, and she hasn’t 
been back.” 

“Perhaps,” I said doubtfully, “perhaps 
she’s had kittens.” 

Lincoln grinned broadly. “Polly,” he 
said, “has not been in the habit of becoming 
a mother for a long time.” 

I smiled sympathetically. So Polly, too, 
had passed out into the Great Unknown. 
We would miss her. 

Of all the living creatures I have known, 
Polly was among the very few to whom one 
might apply the lines of Matthew Arnold: 


” 


“Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without 
them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy.” 


She was self-contained. 

I do not know what Polly’s inward experi- 
ences may have been, because she gave such 
infrequent outward expression to them. 
What ecstasies she may have felt I cannot 
say, for it was a most unusual occasion 
when she behaved in other than the most 
sedate and almost world-weary way. 

When Lincoln played the piano for us, 
Polly would leap upon the bench. And 
there she would stand and gravely wave her 
tail, not always in perfect time with the 
music, until the recital had been concluded. 
This was her most startling manifestation 
of either pleasure or pain. 

Polly was, I suspect, a rather thorough- 
going epicurean in her tastes. She enjoyed 
the comforts, the amenities, the good things 


of life. Of this characteristic I can give 
but one instance. Of a chilly night Polly 
would often climb to the roof of the house, 
and, gaining entrance to Lincoln’s bedroom 
through an unscreened window, leap upon 
the bed and lightly tap him on the head 
with her paw until he would raise the covers 
sufficiently for her to crawl under. She 
would then stretch out, well-covered, with 
her head on the pillow, and sleep until 
daybreak. 

But we shall especially notice Polly’s 
absence from our little philosophical gather- 
ings. For Lincoln and Professor Snell and 
i would sometimes get together of: an even- 
ing to discuss some question of the day or 
perhaps settle forever some problem which 
has disturbed the philosopher for four thou- 
sand years. And we could always be sure 
that Polly would sooner or later join us. 

She would enter the room unobtrusively, 
perhaps slipping through a half-shut door, 
and wander about our legs for a moment. 
And then she would usually spring upon 
Professor Snell’s lap. I will have to con- 
fess, with a twinge of jealousy, that she 
seemed to prefer his lap to mine. Perhaps 
it was because he was an older and a wiser 
man. On the few occasions when she se- 
lected me, I felt a glow of satisfaction and 
a sense of some signal honor. 

Though Polly did not join in our conver- 
sation, her silence was a most noteworthy 
contribution. Her very presence gave dig- 
nity to our discussions and certainly kept 
them within the bounds of common sense. 
She reminded us of our own finitude and 
kept us from uttering finalities with all the 
wisdom of babes. Our talk ran along quiet 
and tranquil channels when Polly slept on 
Professor Snell’s lap. Raised voices might 
have disturbed her rest, chased away the 
pleasing fancies of her dream. 

I think it was a fitting ending for Polly 
that she should simply disappear. It showed 
a nice regard for our feelings; a dignified 
acceptance of Life’s last great adventure. 


Man’s true character can be always 
gauged by his attitude towards dumb 
animals. LT.-COLONEL R. W. Gray 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Bruins 


BANES 


O tiny, helpless and undeveloped are baby bears that the 

people of the Middle Ages believed them to be born a 
shapeless mass, licked into some semblance of the proper shape 
by a loving mother’s tongue. That, of course, is untrue, but it 
is a fact that the brand-new cubs are almost hairless mites 
weighing less than a pound. It is many weeks before they can 
leave the warmth 
and shelter of their 
secluded den. 

But, once they 
have seen the light 
of day, it is not 
long before the 
bear twins — they 
usually come in 
pairs — are enjoy- 
ing life to the ut- 
most. Few wood- 
land babes are 
more playful or in- 
teresting to watch 
than black bear 
cubs. They seem 
to be able to think 
of endless tricks 
for their own 
amusement and 
the annoyance of 
their companions. 
Mother bear often 
has to administer 
a well-deserved if 
somewhat stagger- 
ing cuff on the 
head as she teaches 
her offspring how 
to behave them- 
selves, for their 
own good and safety, in the stern school of woodland 
experience. 

Bears are among the most inquisitive of ail animals, which 
is saying a great deal. And nothing escapes the thorough in- 
vestigation of the bear cubs as they search every nook and 
cranny for succulent grubs or roots or honey to satisfy their 
never-ending appetite. Curiosity and greed combine to make 
the bears among the tamest of animals in the national parks, 
where they soon learn that no harm will befall them from 
humans. Tourists are always amused by the comical antics 
ot the roly-poly cubs as they boldly beg for dainties, or rollick 
together in mock combat. 

But mother bear is always watchful for her babies’ safety. 
And the latter often like to fool her by crying for help without 
reason. It is never safe to take liberties, however well in- 


BLACK BEAR CUBS AT PLAY 


tended, with the cubs if mother bear is anywhere near. One 
tourist stepped from his car to take a picture of a‘bear family, 
begging for dainties, on a mountain motor road. He made 
the mistake of stepping between the mother and cub in order 
to snap the latter. The she-bear mistook his peaceful inten- 
tions, and the tourist continued the journey wrapped in his 
lap-rug, having parted with the seat of his trousers. 


Birds’ Concert 


ELIZABETH GOGGINS 


Last night the birds had a concert 
In the russet apple tree, 
I opened the window and saw them 
As plainly as could be. 
The orchestra was assembled 
On a gently swaying bough 
And kept the time with a musical chime 
While a cardinal showed them how. 


The woodpecker beat on a big bass drum 
And the wood thrush played the flute, 
The goldfinch blew on the piccolo, 
And the bunting strummed the lute: 
They played till the stars shone one by one, 
Above in the darkening dome— 
And sadly flew from the apple tree 
When the nighthawk called them home. 


A Close-up with the Birds 


CONRAD O. PETERSON 
INTER in Northern Wisconsin is usually very cold 
with plenty of snow. The north wind, sweeping in 
from Lake Superior, roars over forest and field, spending its 
fury on all life thereon. 


While working one day with my brother in the forest cut- 
ting hemlock, balsam and spruce trees into proper lengths for 
the paper mills, we paused for our midday meal. Our lunch 
was cold and partly frozen, but having built a fire we soon 
thawed it out and warmed ourselves. It was while eating 
lunch that I noticed something interesting. Coming through 
the trees and brush I saw a half dozen or so of our little winter 
birds, the black-capped chickadees, flying toward us. I had 
noticed them many times before, but for the first time this 
thought struck me: what do they find to eat in this frozen 
forest? 


Breaking off a part of my sandwich, I placed it on a log be- 
side me. One daring little forager circled around, lit on the 
log and boldly took a bite; then taking the whole piece, flew 
away. The next piece I lay in the palm of my hand and after 
sitting very quiet with my hand out-stretched, another chicka- 
dee landed on my cap and hopped to my thumb. How odd to 
feel the clutch of its feet. Taking a firm hold on my thumb, 
he, too, took a bite and then flew away with the whole. 


I thought I would vary the menu, so I set out some dark 
brown cake. But birds, too, seem to have their likes and dis- 
likes. They would not touch it. 

It has been said that birds do not store food for future use, 
but I noticed that these chickadees carried away large pieces of 
bread and immediately came back for more. I feel sure that 
they could not have finished their portion so soon. I believe 
that portions were hidden under the loose bark of some large 
tree. 

The winter months are hard times for our feathered friends. 
Ice and snow cover their usual food supply, and it is only 
when hungry that chickadees and other shy birds will approach 
a human being. They keep at a distance in the summer when 
food is plentiful. Let us then help the birds when winter comes. 
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Convention at Columbus 


HE annual meeting of the American 

Humane Association will open in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Monday evening, October 8, 
with a broadcast over WBNS on “Humane 
Progress,” by Judge Baldwin 6f Youngs- 
town. Sessicns will be held the three fol- 
lowing days at the Neil House, the first 
half of the program being devoted to chil- 
dren’s work and the remaining day and a 
half to work for animals. At the opening, 
Tuesday morning, there will be addresses 
of welcome by Mayor Worley of Columbus 
and Mr. Theodore Stevenson, secretary of 
the local society, followed by the report of 
President Sydney H. Coleman. In the even- 
ing there will be addresses on “Faith in 
Government” by Hon. Byron B. Harlan of 
Dayton, and on “Children’s Courts” by Hon. 
Roland W. Baggott, also of Dayton. 


Topics relating to animal protection 
work will be considered, beginning Wed- 
nesday afternoon, when Mrs. Charles S. 
Joyce, Pikesville, Md., will tell of “Humane 
Education in Maryland;” Professor Leo P. 
Schleck, president of the Wisconsin Feder- 
ated Humane Societies, will discuss “Hu- 
mane Education on a State-wide Plan;” 
Guy Richardson, Boston, will present 
“Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week;” Wilford E. Sanderson of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association will relate “Prog- 
ress in Trap Reform;” and E. L. Wickliff 
of the State Conservation Dept., Columbus, 
will deal with “Food Habits of Hawks and 
Owls in Ohio.” In the evening the annual 
banquet will be held in the hotel, with 
addresses by Mayor Worley, Governor 
White and Mrs. Amy W. Gill, president of 
the local Humane Society. J. W. Stuber of 
the State Conservation Dept., will show a 
film illustrating conservation in Ohio. 


Thursday forenoon’s topics and speakers 
are: “Problem of the Stray Dog,” Rev. A. 
W. S. Garden, Pittsburgh; “How Michigan 
Fed Its Live Stock,” Mrs. Charles M. 
Kindel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; “Live Stock 
Loss Prevention,” Robert F. Sellar, Boston; 
“The Lethal Chamber,” Wm. F. H. Wentzel, 
Pittsburgh. At the afternoon session, 
Thursday, Mrs. Frank Sweeney will tell of 
organizing a Humane Society in Memphis, 
Tenn.; Eric H. Hansen of St. Louis will 
describe “A Day with the Humane Society 
of Missouri;” and Richard C. Craven of 
the American Humane Association will 
conduct the “A. B. C.” closing feature, 
which will be in the nature of an open 
forum for discussion of any topics that 
may be presented by delegates. Tuesday 
afternoon there will be a sight-seeing trip. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Misguided Youth 


NIXON WATERMAN 


Th-re was a happy pair of quails 

That every morning, every night, 
Would fling across the dewy fields 

Their welcome greeting of “Bob-white!” 
It was a cheery, friendly call 

That seemed to say to all who heard, 
“The world is full of God’s good gifts, 

Enough for man and beast and bird.” 


There was a boy, a thoughtless boy 
Whose parents bought for him a gun: 
Alas! he owned a sorry sense 
Of what is meant by “having fun.” 
He robbed the fields of harmless things 
That sought to fill the world with joy: 
The “Bob-white” call was heard no more 
Because of that misguided boy. 


Beware the Toy Gun! 


NDER the title, “Tragedy Lurks in 
Children’s Use of Guns, Warning 
Here,” Mrs. M. W. Baldwin, secretary of 
the Humane Society in Sioux City, Iowa, 
writes as follows in the Tribune of that city. 
Two little squirrels, bushy tailed and 
bright of eye, entered the yard at the home 
of G. F. Hughes, 1123 Douglas, early last 
spring. They adopted the walnut tree, and 
were cordially welcomed by the Hughes 
family, who named them “Frisky” and 
“Skippy.” Soon they were eating out of 
hands, and their many cunning antics were 
a source of pleasure to the owners of the 
yard and tree. They trusted everybody, 
and romped and played like baby kittens. 
The two were pals. Where “Skippy” went, 
“Frisky” scampered too, and when tired out 
the two would sit close on a branch of the 
walnut tree and rest. 


But that’s all over now. Yesterday only 
cne little squirrel was in sight when the 
Hughes family came home from the city. 
It was “Frisky,” and he sat huddled up 
near the foot of the tree close to a flower 
bed. He didn’t notice the family, and paid 
no attention to their overtures. Search was 
begun for “Skippy” and his little body was 
found, shot to death, in the flower bed close 
by where his sorrowful little mate sat 
watching. 

If “Frisky” could talk he might be able 
to tell just who the boy was who fired the 
shots that robbed him of his playmate and 
took so much joy out of the world. Perhaps 
he would want to know why such things 
are permitted, a question that is often asked 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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by sensible human beings. Why are boys 
given deadly weapons and allowed to cary 
them up and down streets and alleys? 

Not long ago a mother living on th 
North side told me how her little girl ha: 
lost one eye because some boy had a gu: 
and used it. A 6-year-old boy came to th. 
shelter with his mother one day, pale an: 
listless, one eye a beautiful blue, the othe: 
shattered, scarred by a shot from a gun ji 
the hands of older boys. In one institutix 
for the blind in California, it is reporte:' 
that there are more than 300 little childr« 
who must go through life sightless becaus: 
their eyes were shot out by “play guns.” 

Fresh in our minds is the tragic death of 
little Robert Warren, killed by a shot from 
a gun in the hands of another boy, here 
in Sioux City. One does not place the blame 
so much on the children, as on the parents 
who provide the deadly weapons for them. 
Fathers have told me their reason for giv- 
ing guns to their sons was to “make real 
men of them,” and they start them out at 
the age of three with a toy gun, and give 
them a real one as soon as they are able to 
carry one around. 

Of course, the boys may be told to shoot 
at tin cans or other targets, but too often 
the “other target” is an innocent bird or 
animal, and in too many cases, some other 
child, and the father is responsible for get- 
ting his son into trouble, and for training 
his son to have utter disregard for the lives 
and rights of other living creatures. 

Confiscated guns, and slingshots as well, 
seen in the offices of the juvenile court and 
the Humane Society, remind one there are 
laws governing the use of death-dealing 
weapons, and cases may be reported to the 
officials of these organizations. 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have spent 
their lives in promoting humane education. 
We will welcome your gift. Please make 
checks payable to Treasurer, American Hu- 
mane Education Society, 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 

The Mass. S. P. C. A. also is raising a 
fund for employees incapacitated for work. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of h 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 


Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 

One dollar per year. Posta f 
Py ge free to any part of 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

_All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS P. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 5000 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining 20 00 Annual 100 


Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the LEditor,. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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